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Monuments and Memories 
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AMERICAN STUDIES SCHOLARS HAVE LONG BEEN INTERESTED IN THE 
problem of how Americans conceptualize their past. From the early “myth 
and symbol” studies of the 1950s through the focus on “civil religion” 
in the 1960s and 1970s, some of the field’s most prominent talents — Perry 
Miller, Warren Susman, Sacvan Bercovitch, and Michael Kammen—have 
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studied Americans’ ideas about history. Many of these studies reflected 
the political culture of their times: interest in images of a common history 
as the foundation of group identity and cohesion—the myths and symbols 
that hold American society together— grew in the face of the Depression, 
World War II, and the Cold War; interest in America’s sense of mission 
grew with the nation’s involvement in Vietnam.’ Perhaps recent scholarly 
interest in the deconstruction of prevailing versions of history, uncovering 
the processes through which “some interests and experiences . . . are 
transformed and included within ideological contexts determined by the 
dominant classes, while others are excluded, suppressed, and socially 
devalued,” is a response to Ronald Reagan’s use of historical imagery in 
ways that prevented Americans from seeing the truth about their past and 
present.” 

At the same time that scholars have explored historical consciousness 
as an aspect of national and regional political culture, communicated from 
an elite to the masses, scholarly interest has also grown in the expression 
of a grass roots “collective” memory at the local and group level. By and 
large this scholarship, coming out of a tradition in folklore and oral history, 
is framed in opposition to studies of a national history, and it seeks to 
depict an authentic folk memory before the hegemonizing power of the 
state can do its work.° 

What is lacking is a framework for analyzing what anthropologist Robert 
Redfield called “the social organization of tradition” in America—the 
changing content and patterns of social relationship involved in the com- 
munication of historical knowledge—that integrates these perspectives.* 
Such a framework would consider how various versions of the past are 
created, institutionalized, and disseminated as the “public” one through 
schools, museums, archives, historic sites, monuments, civic celebrations, 
and historic preservation legislation.’ It would also consider the uses of 
historical imagery in popular culture such as television, film, novels, music, 
and commercial tourist attractions—forms tied less to official ideology 
than to the marketplace.® It would examine the idiosyncratic versions of 
the past of artists, writers, and composers—imaginative reconstructions 
that often bring the prevailing official and commercial versions of history 
into sharp relief.’ It would explore the interaction of historical conscious- 
ness and environmental perception—and the cognitive transformations that 
occur when a landscape is or is not designated “historical” either by 
government policy or popular practice.* Furthermore, it would examine 
the interaction of memory and history, and the complex relations among 
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personal recollection, public historical imagery, and the more private ways 
that ideas about the past are communicated among family and friends.’ 
Together, these five approaches can help us explore how both American 
monuments (literally from the Latin for “something that reminds”) and 
American memories (what these prompts remind people of) are created 
and change over time.’ 

Michele Bogart’s Public Sculpture and the Civic Ideal details how 
particular versions of history, as represented in public art, became public 
history in turn-of-the-century New York City. Her richly illustrated, care- 
fully constructed study traces the origins of a professional sculptural com- 
munity, examining how the sculptors were trained and organized, and how 
they interacted with one another and with elite patrons to achieve a position 
of prominence in the landscape. Unlike earlier art historians, Bogart judges 
the sculptors’ success and failure not an aesthetic grounds but on profes- 
sional ones—how much sculpture appeared on a project, and how many 
sculptors were employed to make it? How much autonomy did they have? 
How much were they paid?!’ She demonstrates how a particular Beaux 
Arts style, made popular among the urban elite by the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893, offered new opportunities for sculptors to create both ar- 
chitectural and free-standing works. Much of her story explains how sculp- 
tors seized those opportunities —triumphing in the decoration of the Court- 
house for the First Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court, 
and the creation of the Pulitzer Fountain; frustrated in the case of the New 
York City Hall of Records (by the political meddling of Tammany Hall), 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (where money for art was devoted to 
purchasing works for the inside), and in the Maine Memorial (whose 
designer was selected by popular competition, not through the sculptors’ 
established professional network). 

If Bogart’s book were merely a study of the sculptural profession’s rise 
and fall, as notions of professional expertise battled popular taste and 
politics, it would be an original contribution to the social history of artistic 
expression in America. Bogart restores vitality to a landscape now taken 
for granted, or mythologized. What New Yorkers today see as the em- 
bodiment of a golden age of consensus and popular deference to elite 
cultural leadership at the turn of the century was in fact the product of a 
jostling for power and influence—like so many other New York stories. 

However, Bogart goes beyond the study of the professional sculptors 
to analyze the civic ideal itself—an ideal that accommodated their pro- 
fessional aspirations even as the sculptors gave the ideal its tangible form. 
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Imbedded in these allegorical carvings was not only an aesthetic theory — 
their creators learned (mostly in France) what constituted appropriate civic 
sculpture—but also a theory of history and politics. Neoclassical images 
associated particular modern municipal achievements with timeless glory. 
The vision of progress and social hierarchy writ large across the pediments 
of these buildings heralded the triumph of civilization over savagery, civic 
virtue over vice. 

Bogart tries to discover how New Yorkers might have understood the 
imagery created in the name of their city. From the beginning, the sculptors’ 
ability to communicate their version of the civic ideal in stone was com- 
promised by the city’s enormous social and cultural diversity. By the 1920s, 
open disagreements over the meaning of public sculptures signalled that 
the established sculptors’ prominence, and the effectiveness of their im- 
agery as representations of civic unity, had come to an end. 

Bogart ingeniously locates another “response” to the civic ideal by 
examining other sculpture that seemed to parody it. In Coney Island’s 
Luna Park, Beaux Arts-trained architect Frederic Thompson skillfully jum- 
bled architectural styles and elements in contrast to the civic ideal’s em- 
phasis on unity and order. His sculptural detail was literal and easy to 
comprehend, deflating the larger meanings claimed for abstract symbolism 
in downtown buildings and monuments. If the sculptural detail of down- 
town buildings boasted classical gods, Coney Island buildings sported 
ducks. By 1922, the currency of allegory was so devalued that Frederick 
MacMonnies’s Civic Virtue — depicting a classical male figure triumphing 
over a siren representing temptation— was understood literally, as a man 
trampling on a woman. Ultimately the statue was removed from City Hall 
to Queens. 

Bogart suggests that New Yorkers understood (more or less) the elaborate 
allegorical sculptures either as the experts intended them to be understood, 
or according to their literal meaning, as in Coney Island. Yet these were 
not the only contexts for understanding allegory or the civic ideal available 
in New York in that period. Similar abstract symbolism appeared in wom- 
an’s suffrage processions, W. E. B. Du Bois’s African-American history 
pageant The Star of Ethiopia, and the Industrial Workers of the World’s 
campaign to organize the silk mill workers in Paterson, New Jersey. Each 
group invested allegorical imagery with pluralistic and democratic mean- 
ings that offered perspectives for viewing public sculpture different from 
the Anglocentric and hierarchical version of the civic ideal advanced by 
the sculptors and their elite patrons.’” 
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Besides examining the critical response to the sculptures, and the al- 
ternative political and aesthetic contexts in which New Yorkers might have 
understood them, Bogart also might have discussed how the public build- 
ings and monuments were used. Did mothers leave flowers at the Maine 
Memorial, like those today leave them at the Vietnam Memorial? Did 
reform groups use these sites as rallying points, as the Israeli army visits 
the replica of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising memorial at Yad Vashem? 
Evidence here might have been hard to find —but extending the “biography 
of a monument” approach beyond its building and initial critical response 
to its subsequent uses might have yielded additional insights into its chang- 
ing meaning over time.” 

James M. Mayo’s War Memorials as Political Landscape promises to 
uncover the changing meanings of monuments, but regretfully the book 
does not deliver. Mayo seldom engages in systematic analysis of the relation 
of war memorial and site, or of how the marking of a landscape influences 
environmental perception. He offers surprisingly little discussion of the 
politics of monument building or of subsequent uses of war memorials by 
various political groups.'* The book is the product of 27,000 miles of 
travel, with forays into American military cemeteries overseas and Ho- 
locaust memorials in Europe and Israel, but Mayo’s most significant con- 
tribution may be simply mentioning many out-of-the-way places (such as 
the George S. Patton Museum in Fort Knox, Kentucky) that readers might 
visit for further analysis themselves. 

Mayo begins by noting the range of ways through which war is re- 
membered in society. As well as memorials, statues, and museums, he 
mentions commercial attractions, home displays, private collections of war 
memorabilia, and even gun shows. This canvass of the unofficial ways 
that war is memorialized contains some interesting observations, for ex- 
ample, the high value placed upon Nazi memorabilia by private collectors. 

But the book’s utility is compromised by its organization. Rather than 
developing a chronology of how war memorialization has changed over 
time, Mayo organizes his chapters by type of war. A chapter on “Mon- 
uments to Victory as Justice” combines the American Revolution and 
World Wars I and II, while “Monuments to Victory as Manifest Destiny” 
includes the War of 1812, Mexican, Indian, and Spanish-American Wars. 
The Civil War, Korea, and Vietnam are lumped together in ““Monuments 
to Defeat.”” Mayo’s own evidence demonstrates that when a war was fought 
is far more important than the type of war it was in determining how it 
gets memorialized: the monuments erected between the Civil War and 
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World War II, the principal period in which sculptors tried to embody 
grand national themes, have a similar look. Conversely, the Mississippi 
Memorial, erected at Gettysburg in 1973, is more akin to other contem- 
porary statues than to earlier works memorializing the Civil War. 

This is not to say, however, that national ideology and type of war play 
no role in how the memory of a war is institutionalized and disseminated 
in public. In a chapter on “Memories of Horror,” Mayo notes that while 
the American landscape is dense with reminders of the American Revo- 
lution, the sites of the Sand Creek Massacre in Colorado and of Japanese 
internment camps in World War II have all but disappeared for lack of 
marking. The absence of memorials to women and minorities (with the 
notable exception of the Shaw Memorial in Boston to black soldiers of 
the Civil War—not mentioned by Mayo) and to workers for peace is 
obvious.'> Mayo would have written a stronger book if his discussion of 
the political landscape of war memorials had juxtaposed official with private 
commemorative behavior; for example, both the Japanese-Americans who 
find their way to the former internment camps and the collectors of Nazi 
memorabilia defy the official memorialization of World War II. 

While Bogart and Mayo discuss monuments as landscape, Hal Rothman, 
in Preserving Different Pasts, discusses landscape as monument. As the 
title implies, Rothman analyzes sites not originally built as monuments, 
but that became monuments as a result of historic preservation policy. The 
“national monument” came into existence with the Antiquities Act of 1906 
in response to development pressure and looting of archeological sites in 
the West. Unlike national parks, which require Congressional approval, 
a national monument could be declared by executive order (though the 
President cannot appropriate funds for development). Thus the national 
monument evolved as an emergency designation for sites in need of pro- 
tection. Many of these sites—from the Grand Canyon in 1919 to the 
Alaskan lands in 1980—ultimately became national parks as their tourism 
potential grew. Like the civic monuments erected in New York City, the 
landscapes designated national monuments in 1906 resulted from the tri- 
umph of professional expertise over popular politics. Professional ar- 
cheologists and natural scientists decided what was culturally significant 
to preserve, and their success against western members of Congress, like 
the success of sculptors against the intrusions of Tammany Hall, coincided 
with a strong executive willingness to bypass the legislative branch in the 
name of the “public.” 

Primarily an administrative history, Rothman’s story of professionalism 
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versus politics only obliquely discusses the larger cultural significance of 
national monuments. Why had the government used the term monument — 
“something that reminds” —in the first place? While the designation makes 
sense post-1935, when the National Park Service acquired many more 
historical sites associated with people and events it regarded as important 
to the founding and building of the nation, the designation’s earliest use 
was to protect scenic and natural features and archeological ruins pointedly 
removed from the story of national development—except perhaps as pic- 
turesque reminders of a vanishing frontier. Much as Colonial British ar- 
cheologists in Iraq explored ancient Mesopotamia but ignored the Islamic 
heritage of the people they conquered, the U.S. government used the 
national monument category to protect sites associated with the Anasazi, 
people who mysteriously perished before the arrival of Europeans, but not 
sites associated with the history of existing Native American nations.!° 
The supreme irony of Navajo National Monument in Arizona is that it 
does not commemorate the Navajo themselves, but the canyons’ earlier 
inhabitants. The federal bureaucrats categorized Native American ruins as 
scenic wonders, much as the archeological designation of “historic” for 
European, “prehistoric” for Native American, continues to categorize 
Indians as part of nature. (For years the Smithsonian put Native Americans 
in its Natural History not National History museum.) Rothman attributes 
this phenomenon to the Native American sites’ limited tourist potential 
and the complexity of interpreting archeological evidence to the public 
(189)—but there is no question that racism played a large role. The federal 
government could not even begin to preserve Native-American sites until 
the people were vanquished, and even then, as Mayo demonstrates, the 
role of white conquest in this story is totally absent. We might memorialize 
Native Americans who “disappear” (such as the Anasazi at Navajo Na- 
tional Monument) but not those massacred by whites (such as the Sioux 
at Wounded Knee, South Dakota, or the Cheyenne at Sand Creek, Col- 
orado). 

Even if Rothman’s topic seems tailor-made for an analysis of a landscape 
of official memory legitimizing the domination of minorities, the story is 
more complex. As with public sculptures and war memorials, there remains 
the question of how the public interprets the sites. Rothman mentions 
Frank Pinkley, the “custodian” of Casa Grande National Monument, who 
single-handedly created the interpretive programs for national monuments 
in the Southwest in defiance of directives from the professionals in the 
Park Service’s national headquarters. It would be fascinating to discover 
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what he told visitors about Native Americans, accounts that might have 
differed markedly from the official line. Even today the park ranger in the 
field functions much like the bookstore clerk in Janice Radway’s Reading 
the Romance—as an intermediary helping shape the audience’s “‘inter- 
pretation” of the story told in materials developed by the central office.!’ 
Even though Rothman does not consider it, the public’s response to national 
monuments would be a fascinating topic for further study. 

Bogart, Mayo, and Rothman discuss the creation of an official historical 
landscape at the turn of the century through monuments built and preserved. 
Except for early references that Mayo makes to gun shows, commercial 
tourist attractions, and private collectors, all three books focus primarily 
on the historical consciousness of professionals—artists and archeolo- 
gists —and the relative power of these groups to institutionalize their version 
of history as the public one in the face of political pressure and competing 
cultural ideals. By contrast, George Lipsitz in Time Passages discusses 
the historical consciousness of people without the power to build public 
monuments or preserve the landscapes associated with their history —or 
even to save their neighborhoods from urban renewal. Instead, Lipsitz 
argues, these people encode their historical vision in music, oral tradition, 
and ritual. These markers of group memory not only operate locally, within 
these groups, but also, as appropriated by commercial mass culture, find 
expression to a wider audience. 

Like Bogart, Lipsitz examines materials often regarded today as em- 
blems of consensus— 1950s popular culture—and finds contests and con- 
flict. His provocative readings of familiar materials—television, music, 
film, novels—are very much informed by literary theory, in particular the 
dialogical criticism of Mikhail Bakhtin.'* Rather than seeing communi- 
cations as a one-way process, imposing a single hegemonic culture (and 
view of history) on the masses, Lipsitz argues that expressions of “counter- 
memory” rooted in an alternative historical vision survive in even the most 
commercialized of forms, communicating values and beliefs that the vi- 
sion’s authors could not state directly. Thus popular culture contains not 
only historical imagery that legitimizes the status quo but also, as a “re- 
pository of collective memory,” images that can critique the present (5). 
Through oppositional reading of popular culture, audiences can recover 
hidden meanings and memories encoded in these narratives. For example, 
the urban, ethnic, working-class settings of many early TV shows— “The 
Honeymooners,” “The Goldbergs,” and “I Remember Mama” —re- 
minded suburban audiences of the pluralistic urban culture that they had 
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left behind. While the dominant message of these shows reiterates the 
desirability of moving with the Goldbergs to the suburbs in pursuit of ever- 
higher levels of domestic consumption, viewers can find in the shows 
genuine conflict between ‘“‘old”’ and “new” values. The shows simulta- 
neously “‘served the interests of patriarchy and capitalism” and “exposed 
contradictions conducive to resistance to those institutions” (96). Similar 
reminders of the urban, ethnic, class-conscious world of the 1940s appear 
“sedimented” in the B-movies of Edgar Ulmer and Samuel Fuller and in 
contemporary rock music. 

Lipsitz’s framework works best when he discusses the relationship of 
a cultural form to a particular audience, whether Chicanos and rock music 
in East Los Angeles, or African-Americans as “‘Mardi Gras Indians’’ in 
New Orleans. Here we can see the connections between culture, com- 
munity, and politics —that Los Lobos created their music explicitly as part 
of acultural politics, and that Ritchie Valens’s music, while not originally 
political, was subsequently employed in political contexts. Even the ap- 
parent nonsense syllables of Mardi Gras Indians gain political content from 
a context of African-American identity asserted against a background of 
white commercial culture and a heritage of slavery. 

However, Lipsitz’s framework is strained in the analysis of mass media, 
when — with the exception of a fascinating preface examining his students’ 
response to popular culture materials —real audiences (other than himself) 
all but disappear from the discussion. Granted that a tremendous cross- 
fertilization of cultural forms occurs in popular music and in the context 
of the 1950s, this mixing broke from the dominant categories of black- 
versus-white culture—much in the way that Michele Bogart demonstrates 
that the sculpture of Coney Island as popular culture subverted dominant 
aesthetic categories and the civic ideal’s emphasis on unity and order. 
Furthermore, the ““maximally competent” reader or listener (115) might 
be able to decipher the subversive messages encoded in mass media—the 
lesbianism in the Jaynetts’ “Sally Go Round the Roses” or the critique 
of urban progress in Samuel Fuller’s “Underworld USA.” Yet Lipsitz can 
offer no evidence of how typical these oppositional readings are. Whether 
(and which) possible oppositional meanings ever get activated for these 
texts depends largely on the audience’s political background and life ex- 
periences. Watching “The Honeymooners,” male labor unionists might 
interpret Kramden’s relationship with his boss differently than nonunion 
members would—and both groups would interpret his relationship with 
Alice differently than a divorced woman who had been abused by her 
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spouse would. Did the cheering audiences listening to Bruce Springsteen’s 
‘Born in the USA” at a rally for Ronald Reagan in 1984 hear the song’s 
ironic political message? What circumstances prompt listeners to make the 
connection between Lesley Gore’s “You Don’t Own Me” (sung under 
contract to Mercury Records) and feminism—to say nothing of seeing the 
song’s “dialectical” relationship to its predecessors, “It’s My Party” and 
“Judy’s Turn to Cry” (116)?!? Just as Michele Bogart argues that New 
Yorkers understood allegorical sculpture based on the previous contexts 
in which they saw it, we need to know more about the various contexts 
through which audiences might have interpreted these “coded and secret 
ways of communicating” (253) in particular historical situations. In all 
likelihood, the prevailing interpretive conventions about popular media 
that provide the framework through which most audiences learn to un- 
derstand them (that is, that TV comedy has no hidden political meaning) 
work against such oppositional readings. Lipsitz quotes Stuart Hall as 
saying “hegemonizing is hard work”’ (260); Celeste Michelle Condit notes 
that oppositional readings, especially to those untutored in how to decode 
possible political meanings, are even harder.”° In fairness, Lipsitz tells us 
that “only in the context of a struggle for hegemony can the latent pos- 
sibilities of collective memory be activated,” and that these works merely 
“retain the potential” to play a role in a struggle for hegemony (16-17). 
Yet after saying that, what really has he said? When and why popular 
cultural forms are employed in ways that counter the dominant political 
culture, or seem to lose their power, seem much more interesting historical 
questions. 

Lipsitz might have explored the question of how oppositional readings 
of popular culture are learned and activated by paying greater attention to 
chronology. If the overt political culture is any guide, there is no question 
that the dialogical public history/submerged collective memory dynamic 
that Lipsitz describes had to have operated differently in the 1950s (Me- 
Carthyism easily explains why some filmmakers might have hidden their 
message), in the 1960s, and in the 1970s and 1980s. Instead of Bogart’s 
chronology of how a cultural form carried meaning, then changed meaning 
over time, Lipsitz gives us the “sedimented” meaning of Jackie Wilson’s 
‘Reet Petite”: “there” no matter who sings it, when it is sung, or how 
diminished its referential power had become by the 1980s.”! In a sense, 
Wilson’s song is like the stone monument at the turn of the century, invested 
with great meaning and controversy that could be recovered, but primarily 
viewed today as “‘lite rock,” part of the everyday landscape. 
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While the study of historical consciousness has been an important topic 
in American Studies from its inception, we still have a long way to go to 
answer the most basic questions about what Americans have known about 
their past over time. Scholars have moved from an assumption of consensus 
and collective representation to questioning how particular historical im- 
ages both reflect and shape the historical consciousness of particular au- 
diences. Detailed studies of particular cultural forms in context such as 
Bogart’s New York City sculptures or Lipsitz’s rock music in East Los 
Angeles are valuable contributions to this effort. So is Lipsitz’s dialogical 
theoretical framework —even if it is better suited to opening up questions 
and texts than offering persuasive explanations. The questions Mayo asks 
about what does and does not get memorialized in society and adminis- 
trative histories such as Rothman’s that trace the evolution and imple- 
mentation of official historical policy also have their place. Such studies 
help those interested in American Studies to better understand an important 
aspect of American culture, as well as the origins, development, and 
contemporary contexts of their professional and public roles as contributors 
to Americans’ understanding of their past. 


NOTES 


1. Among the works of the “myth and symbol” school of American Studies that 
saw a peculiar historical consciousness as central to holding together the societies they 
studied are Perry Miller, The New England Mind: From Colony to Province (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1953); William R. Taylor, Cavalier and Yankee: The Old South and 
American National Character (New York, 1957); and Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: 
The American West as Symbol and Myth (Cambridge, Mass., 1950). One should add 
to this anthropologist W. Lloyd Warner, The Living and the Dead: A Study of the 
Symbolic Life of Americans (New Haven, 1959). On the context of their work, see 
Gene Wise, “ ‘Paradigm Dramas’ in American Studies: A Cultural and Institutional 
History of the Movement,” American Quarterly 31 (Bibliography Issue 1979): 293- 
337. Among the works examining civil religion and the nation’s sense of mission are 
Ernest Tuveson, Redeemer Nation: The Idea of America’s Millenial Role (Chicago, 
1968); Russell E. Richey and Donald G. Jones, eds., American Civil Religion (New 
York, 1974); and Sacvan Bercovitch, The American Jeremiad (Madison, 1978). Among 
Michael Kammen’s works on popular historical consciousness is A Season of Youth: 
The American Revolution and the Historical Imagination (New York, 1978). Warren 
Susman’s important essays on this topic, especially “History and the American [n- 
tellectual: The Uses of a Usable Past’? (1964), are collected in Culture as History: 
The Transformation of American Society in the Early Twentieth Century (New York, 
1984). 
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2. Patrick Wright and Michael Sommes, “Charms of Residence: The Public and 
the Past,” in Making Histories: Studies in History Writing and Politics, ed. Richard 
Johnson, Gregor McLennan, Bill Schwarz, and David Sutton (Minneapolis, 1982), 
258. See also Popular Memory Group, “Popular Memory: Theory, Politics, Method,” 
in the same volume. Much of the work on historical consciousness in this vein, such 
as the Making Histories volume, is based on examples from Europe. These include 
the essays in The Invention of Tradition, ed. Eric Hobsbawm and Terrence Ranger 
(New York, 1983) and those in “Memory and Counter-Memory,” a special issue of 
Representations 26 (Spring 1989): 1-149. 

3. On the search for primal authenticity in folklore since the 1920s, see David 
Whisnant, All That is Native and Fine: The Politics of Culture in an American Region 
(Chapel Hill, 1983), and the essays in Folk Roots, New Roots: Folklore in American 
Life, ed. Jane S. Becker and Barbara Franco (Lexington, Mass., 1988). On oral 
historians’ attempts to uncover an authentic people’s history, see Linda Shopes, “Oral 
History and Community Involvement: The Baltimore Neighborhood Heritage Project” 
and James R. Green, “Engaging in People’s History: The Massachusetts History 
Workshop,” both in Presenting the Past: Essays on History and the Public, ed. Susan 
Porter Benson, Stephen Brier, and Roy Rosenzweig (Philadelphia, 1986), 249-63, 
339-59. 

4. Redfield introduces this phrase in chapter 3 of Peasant Society and Culture (1956) 
reprinted with The Little Community (Chicago, 1967), 40-59. Readers might also 
conceptualize this study in terms of Thomas Bender’s language, as an analysis of the 
interrelation of the versions of history that circulate in public culture and those of 
various subcultures. Bender, ““Wholes and Parts: The Need for Synthesis in American 
History,” Journal of American History 73 (June 1986): 120-36. 

5. Examples of such studies of historical institutions would include Donald R. 
McCoy, The National Archives: America’s Ministry of Documents, 1934-68 (Chapel 
Hill, 1978); Henry D. Shapiro, “Putting the Past Under Glass: Preservation and the 
Idea of History in the Mid-Nineteenth Century,” Prospects 10 (1985): 243-78; and 
Michael Wallace, “Visiting the Past: History Museums in the United States,” and 
idem, “Reflections on the History of Historic Preservation,” in Benson, Brier, and 
Rosenzwieg, 137-99. On civic celebrations, see Ronald L. Grimes, Symbol and 
Conquest: Public Ritual and Drama in Santa Fe, New Mexico (Ithaca, 1976); Susan 
G. Davis, Parades and Power: Street Theatre in Nineteenth Century Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1986); and my American Historical Pageantry: The Uses of Tradition 
in the Early Twentieth Century (Chapel Hill, 1990). 

6. Examples of such studies of history in popular culture would include the articles 
collected in Recycling the Past: Popular Uses of American History, ed. Leila Zen- 
derland (Philadelphia, 1978); those in Benson, Brier, and Rosenzweig, especially 
Rosenzweig, “Marketing the Past: American Heritage and Popular History in the 
United States,” 21-49; and the special forum “Entertaining History: American Cinema 
and Popular Culture,” Representations 29 (Winter 1990): 1-123. On tourism, see 
Dean MacCannell, “Staged Authenticity: Arrangements of Social Space in Tourist 
Settings,” American Journal of Sociology 79 (Nov. 1973): 589-602, and Richard 
Francaviglia, “Main Street U.S.A.: A Comparison/Contrast of Streetscapes in Dis- 
neyland and Walt Disney World,” Journal of Popular Culture 15 (Summer 1981): 
141-56. 

7. Consider, for example, the relationship of Grant Wood to the pioneer myth, as 
analyzed in Wanda Com, Grant Wood: The Regionalist Vision (New Haven, 1983); 
William Faulkner and the Cavalier, discussed in Daniel Joseph Singal, The War Within: 
From Victorian to Modernist Thought in the South, 1919-1945 (Chapel Hill, 1982); 
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or Charles Ives’s synthesis of tunes from American history as analyzed in Frank 
Rossiter, Charles Ives and His America (New York, 1975). 

8. For examples of this approach, see David Lowenthal, “The Place of the Past in 
the American Landscape,” in Geographies of the Mind: Essays in Historical Geosophy 
in Honor of John Kirtland Wright, ed. Lowenthal and Martyn J. Bowden (New York, 
1976), 89-117; and Lowenthal, The Past is a Foreign Country (New York, 1985). 
Also see Tamara Hareven and Randolph Langenbach, “Living Places, Work Places, 
and Historical Identity,” in Our Past Before Us: Why Do We Save It? ed. David 
Lowenthal and Marcus Binney (London, 1981), 109-23; and the essays collected in 
The Interpretation of Ordinary Landscapes, ed. D. W. Meinig (New York, 1979), 
especially Meinig’s chapter on “Symbolic Landscapes: Models of American Com- 
munity,” 164-92. 

9. Still useful as a discussion of individual memory and history are the essays in 
Envelopes of Sound: Six Practitioners Discuss the Method, Theory, and Practice of 
Oral History and Oral Testimony, ed. Ronald J. Grele (Chicago, 1975). See also 
Michael Frisch, “The Memory of History,” in Benson, Brier, and Rosenzweig, 5- 
17; and “Memory and American History,” a special issue of the Journal of American 
History 75 (March 1989): 1117-1280, especially John Bodnar, “Power and Memory 
in Oral History: Workers and Managers at Studebaker,” 1201-21. 

10. My broad use of the term “monument” as a mnemonic device is suggested by 
Pierra Nora, “Between Memory and History: Les Lieux de Mémoire,” Representations 
26 (Spring 1989): 7-25. 

11. See, for example, the essays collected in The Brooklyn Museum, The American 
Renaissance, 1876-1917 (New York, 1979). 

12. On alternative frames of reference and consequent multiple meanings for allegory 
and progressive iconography, see my American Historical Pageantry. 

13. A superb example of this approach is James E. Young, “The Biography of a 
Memorial Icon: Nathan Rapoport’s Warsaw Ghetto Monument,” Representations 26 
(Spring 1989): 69-106. 

14. Especially when compared with Ary J. Lamme JJI, America’s Historic Land- 
scapes: Community Power and the Preservation of Four National Historic Sites (Knox- 
ville, Tenn., 1989). Lamme offers a model examination of the interaction of envi- 
ronmental perception and politics in the evolution of St. Augustine, Florida; Colonial 
National Historical Park, Virginia; Sacketts Harbor, New York; and Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, as historic sites. 

15. See Karal Ann Marling, “The Sexual Politics of Memory: The Vietnam Women’s 
Memorial Project and ‘The Wall,’ ” Prospects 14 (1989): 341-72. 

16. Hopi and Zuni Puebloan nations, likely descended from the Anasazi, regard 
these sites as important. On “frontier” tourist attractions and Indians as picturesque, 
see John F. Sears, Sacred Places: American Tourist Attractions in the Nineteenth 
Century (New York, 1989); and Christopher Lyman, The Vanishing Race and Other 
Illusions (New York, 1982). The observation about British archeology in Iraq comes 
from Eric Davis, “The Making of Museums in the Contemporary Middle East,” paper 
at conference on “Public Memory and Collective Identity,” Rutgers University Center 
for Historical Analysis, 17 Mar. 1990. 

17. Janice Radway, Reading the Romance: Women, Patriarchy, and Popular Lit- 
erature (Chapel Hill, 1984). My observations about the divergence between National 
Park Service interpretation in the field and materials developed by the central office 
is based on my experiences as a seasonal ranger at Hopewell Village National Historic 
Site (1974-76) and Mesa Verde National Park (1977-78). 

18. Lipsitz cites Bakhtin, Speech Genres and Other Late Essays (Austin, 1986), 
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as important to his analysis. Among other theorists prominently mentioned are Antonio 
Gramsci, Selections from the Prison Notebooks, ed. Quintin Hoare and Geoffrey 
Nowell Smith (New York, 1971); Michel Foucault, Language, Counter-Memory, 
Practice: Selected Essays and Interviews, ed. Donald Bouchard (Ithaca, 1980); and 
Stuart Hall, ““Notes on Deconstructing the Popular,” in People’s History and Socialist 
Theory, ed. Raphael Samuel (London, 1981). 

19. Students might better understand the “dialectic” at work in Gore’s song trilogy 
if Lipsitz had quoted from the lyrics. Because Lipsitz’s critical readings are not always 
explicated fully with supporting evidence from the works, American Studies teachers 
using this book will probably want to show their classes the original films, television 
shows, and music. 

20. Celeste Michelle Condit, “The Rhetorical Limits of Polysemy,” Critical Studies 
in Mass Communication 6 (June 1989): 103-22. My discussion of the importance of 
understanding the prevailing cultural assumptions about how a text is to be interpreted 
is informed by Robert C. Allen, “Reader-Oriented Criticism and Television,” in 
Channels of Discourse: Television and Contemporary Criticism, ed. Allen (Chapel 
Hill, 1987), 74-112. 

21. The metaphor “sedimented” might be misleading for a discussion of memory, 
since what gets “dredged up” seems more a product of one’s present concerns than 
those of the past. Recent literature on this issue is summarized in David Thelen, 
“Memory and American History,” Journal of American History 75 (Mar. 1989): 1117- 
29. 
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